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fairly clear, as well as illustrate the currents of opinion during two years 
belonging to the middle period of the Revolution. It is evident that the 
existing system was almost universally condemned for its failure to 
utilize adequately what was felt to be an important portion of the 
national resources. Differences arose mainly over the mode of division, 
whether this should have regard to the amount already possessed by 
members of the community or whether the more democratic principle 
of distribution par tete should be adopted. The work of the committee 
of the Convention did not differ essentially from that of the committee 
of the Legislative Assembly, although the language of the later reports 
is full of the Jacobinical phrase-making common in 1793. The text of the 
law provides carefully for the recovery to the communes of all lands 
which the seigneurs had, with or without warrant of existing ordinances, 
occupied at any time within forty years previous to August 4, 1789, 
reversing decrees of the Constituent Assembly which sought to safe- 
guard acquired rights. The new law did not make the division of the 
communal lands mandatory, but permitted the inhabitants to decide 
whether they should be divided, leased, or sold. Neither the committee 
of the Legislative Assembly nor that of the Convention proposed to 
divide the woodlands. Both recognized that this would seriously endan- 
ger the prosperity of the country, for selfish owners would be likely to 
cut off the trees at once. The Convention, therefore, subjected the 
woodlands to the operation of the forest laws. 

H. E. Bourne. 

A Century of Empire, 1801-1900. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 

Maxwell, Bart., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. In three volumes. 

Volume I., 1801-1832. (London: Edward Arnold. 1909. Pp. 

xix, 352.) 

In the preface to this initial volume of a new work on nineteenth- 
century English history, the author, after noting the flood of mono- 
graphs recently poured forth upon the period, writes: 

No human being of ordinary circumstances can draw understanding 
from such a multitudinous source. He may behold, indeed, this vast 
Sahara of information, this boundless contiguity of research, not likely 
to dwindle, rather to widen with the ages: but having his own garden 
little or large, to cultivate, what knowledge comes to him must be laid 
at its very pale, and in manageable supply, else he will have none of it. 
Can this be done, he will be so much the wiser— will even be the better 
gardener for it, nor are there lacking among his fellows those willing to 
work for him thus. It is no dullards' work to follow a clue through the 
legion manuscripts and private memoirs to which latter-day diligence 
has given access. In these, truth, elsewhere unattainable, certainly 
awaits a finder; but in matters historical we Britons have worn so long 
the coloured spectacles of Party, that the puzzle is to transmit a pure ray 
without sacrifice of sparkle. 
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It is with no sense of apology that the author admits himself one 
who wears " the coloured spectacles of Party ". The volumes are 
prettily and appropriately dedicated to " The Hon. A. J. Balfour M.P., 
than whom no statesman has done more to preserve the dignity of Par- 
liament, the dignity of debate, and the reasonable influence of party ". 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has hoped, doubtless, to present truth " without 
sacrifice of sparkle ", and may, perhaps, have feared to enmesh himself 
in the complicated and sometimes irreconcilable evidence of historical 
material. At least such is a natural conclusion after the unconvincing 
phrases of the ambiguous preface, and a reading of the book itself. 
There is abundant evidence that the work has been presented to the 
public without adequate examination of manuscripts and other sources, 
although there are a few citations of modern studies, and more of diaries 
and memoirs where the purely personal side of politics is being touched 
upon. No evidence exists that any material other than that published 
in England was known or used. In brief, we have here an old-style 
general survey, presented by a writer of lifelong acquaintance with 
inside British political gossip, himself a partizan, with intent to be 
impartial, but with no conception of modern historical requirements. 

Yet the book has value. There is a real effort to break away from 
the insular prepossession in favor of home politics and to depict the 
character and significance of British activities in other than continental 
European relations. Thus Indian administration, the Spanish-American 
colonies, American expansion, are touched upon, yet, it must be con- 
fessed, in such fashion as to leave an impression of the author's un- 
familiarity or indifference. By far the larger portion of the first half 
of the book is devoted to military history, and quite naturally so, but 
with nothing new or superior either in the matter or in the manner of 
the telling. Throughout the entire work, however, there runs the 
absorbing story, gossipy if you will, yet always vivid and entertaining, 
of political manoeuvre and intrigue. Sir Herbert Maxwell so empha- 
sizes the force and power of the personal element in national history 
that his narration of the private relations, the petty jealousies, or, on 
the other hand, the more lofty ideals and motives of Castlereagh, Can- 
ning, Wellington, Peel, and others, gives a real life to his pen and real 
enjoyment to the reader. One certainly reads these portions of the 
work with the conviction that he is being admitted to an inner circle of 
intimate political friends, whose chief pleasure and business in life have 
been to know and discuss the game of politics as played by their leaders. 
Such narrations lead easily to judgments of men and their actions, and 
here one reads more cautiously, for in spite of the author's determina- 
tion " to be watchful lest inevitable prepossessions stiffen into prejudice " 
(p. ix) the anti- Whig attitude is so plainly marked that the book at times 
more nearly approaches a polemic than a history. 

In his characterization of men, it is amusing to note the author's 
vigor in controverting the liberal historians of an older time, as if these 
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had just uttered the last word. His especial abhorrence is Martineau, 
and, in less degree, Spencer Walpole, "blinking through liberal spec- 
tacles" (p. 262). So in the inevitable comparison of Castlereagh and 
Canning, he rises to a defense of the former, naively unconscious that 
Castlereagh's status was long since established, while Canning is por- 
trayed with no apparent knowledge that any but Stapleton, " the most 
wooden of her [England's] writers " (p. 300), have given thought to the 
great foreign secretary. The author's " Let there be an end, then, to this 
exaltation of Canning at the expense of Castlereagh" (p. 276), is sub- 
lime. It would be unfair, however, to the writer not to add that his 
work offers a straightforward, readable account of English history from 
1801 to 1832, careful and exact in its statements of fact. 

E. D. Adams. 

Correspondance du Comte de la Forest, Ambassadeur de France en 
Espagne, 1808-1813. Publiee pour la Societe d'Histoire Con- 
temporaine par M. Geoffroy de Grandmaison. Tome I., Avril 
1808- Janvier 1809; Tome II., Janvier-Septembre 1809; Tome 
III., Octobre 1809-Juin 1810. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 
1905, 1908, 1909.' Pp. xlv, 456; 470; 492.) 

It is gratifying to know that not all the credulous Europeans of the 
rationalistic eighteenth century who were drawn into the parlous game 
of American land speculation came out at the little end, with a life of 
regret in store. Rene de la Forest, as a young man of twenty-three, 
came to the United States with the Chevalier de la Luzerne in 1779 to 
serve in a modest way in the French legation. He remained here some 
fifteen years, as vice-consul in Savannah, as consul in Charleston and in 
New York. He had the sagacity to sell his properties in France before 
the crash of the Revolution and to invest his small capital in the broad 
acres of Virginia. These vastes domaines d'Amerique he later sold for 
an excellent sum, which he invested in 1803 in an attractive country- 
place in France. But this does not complete the epopee. When Talley- 
rand's career in France was interrupted by events which he could not 
control he came to America, as is well known. Here La Forest was 
able by reason of his experience to give the thrifty ex-bishop sound 
advice in regard to land purchases, and when the latter became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in 1797 he appointed his obliging counsellor to a subor- 
dinate position. La Forest was launched and henceforth he sailed over 
prosperous seas. He accompanied Joseph to Luneville to help make 
the treaty of 1801 ; he was sent to Regensburg to engage in the art of 
remaking the map of Germany; he was made ambassador to Berlin in 
1803; he was ambassador to Spain irom 1808 to 1813; he held the port- 
folio of foreign affairs in the provisional government of 1814. Louis 
XVIII. made him a peer of France, and Charles X. made him a minister 
of state. His is one of the Protean careers which enliven the history 
of France from Louis XV. to Louis Philippe. 



